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From early 


nature, it has always been my habit to embrace air, or to drink of the crystal dew which daily 
every opportunity of increasing my knowledge gemmed the close cropped verdure. 
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j out fear of discovery. ‘The sides and bottom of| myself on a stone, remained for some time un- 
ithis arched way were smooth and clean, as if| consciously gazing on the fluid which gushed 
| much used; and the raised superior portion had | along in unsullied brightness over its pebbly bed. 
| long been firmly c onsolidated by the grass roots, Opposite to my seat, was an irregular hole in 
|intermixed with tenacious clay. At irregular|the bed of the stream, into which, in an idle 
and frequently distant inte rvals, 
|diverged into the neighbouring fields, and by|my stick. What was my surprise, ina few 
jits supe rficial situation, irregularity, and fre- | seconds afterwards, to observe the water in this 
jquent openings, showed that its purpose was/hole in motion, and the pebble I had pushed in- 
| temporary, or had been only opened for the}to it gently approaching the surface. Such 
sake of procuring food. Occasionally I fuund| was the fact; the hole was the dwelling of a 
a little gallery diverging from the main route/stout little crayfish or fresh water lobster, who 
beneath the fence, towards the road, and final- | lid not choose to be incommoded by the peb- 
ly opening on the grass, as if the inmate had|ble, though doubtless he attributed its sudden 


youth devoted to the study of|come out in the morning to breathe the early | arrival to the usual accidents of the stream, and 


} 
inot to my thoughtless movements. He had 


How | | thrust his broad lobster-like claws under the 


and ple: isures by actual observation, and hi ive|longed to detect the animal which tenante dl stone, and then drawn them near to his mouth; 


ever found ample means of gratifying this dis- 
position, wherever my place has been allotted 
by Providence. 


these galleries, in the performance of his la-|thus making a kind of shelf; and as he reach- 
bours! Farther on, upon the top of a high|ed the edge of the hole, he suddenly extended 


When an inhabitant of the| bank, which prevented the pathway from con-|his claws, and rejected the incumbrance from 
country, it was sufficient to go a few steps|tinuing near the fence, appeared another evi- | the lower side, or down stream. 


Delighted to 


from the door to be in the midst of numerous|dence of the industry of my yet unknown | have found a living object with whose habits 


interesting objects; 
crowded city, a healthful walk of half an hour 


placed me where my favourite enjoyment was | distances, communicating with the main gallery | with, what might be ¢ 


offered jn abundance; and now when no long- 
er able to seek in fields and woods and running 
streams for that knowledve which cannot read- 
ily be elsewhere obtained, the recollection of 
my former rambles is productive of a satis- 
faction, which past pleasures but seldom be- 
stow. Perhaps a statement of the manner in 
which my studies were pursued, may prove in- 
teresting to those who love the works of na- 
ture, and may not be aware how great a field 
for original observation 1s within their reach, 
or how vast a variety of instructive objects are 
easily accessible, even to the occupants of a 
bustling metropolis. ‘To me it will be a source 
of great delight to spread these resources be- 
fore the reader, and enable him so cheaply to 
participate in the pleasures I have enjoyed, as 
well as place him in the way of enlarging the 
general stceck of knowledge by communicating 
the results of his original observations. 

One of my favourite walks was through 
Turner’s lane, which is about a quarter of a 
mile long, and not much wider than an ordin- 
ary street, being closely fenced in on both sides; 
yet my reader may feel surprise dd when inform- 


ed that I found ample employment for all my| 


leisure, during six weeks, within and about its 
precincts. On entering the lane from the 
ridge road, | observed, a gentle elevation of the 
turf beneath the lower rails of the fence, which 
appeared to be uninterruptedly continuous; and 
when I had cut through the verdant roof with 
my knife, it proved to be a regularly arched gal- 
lery or subterranean road, along which the in- 
habitants could securely travel at all hours with- 


when a resident of the| miner. 


Half a dozen hillocks of loose, almost | { was unacquainted, I should have repeated my 
pulverised earth were thrown up, at irregular |experiment, but the crayfish presently returned 
called an armful of rub- 
by side passages. Opening one of these care -|bish, and threw it over the side of his cell, and 
fully, it appeared to differ litle from the com- |down the stream as before. Having watched 
mon gallery in size, but it was very difficult to} him: for some time while thus engaged, my at- 
ascertain where the loose earth came from, nor | tention was caught by the consider: ible number 
have L ever been able to tell, since I never wit-|of similar holes along the margin and in the 
nessed the formation of these hillocks, and con-|bed of the stream. One of these I explored 
jectures are forbidden, where nothing but ob-| with a small rod, and found it to be eight or 
servation is requisite tothe decision. My far-|ten inches deep, and widened below into a con- 
ther progress was now interrupted by a/jsiderable chamber, in which the little lobster 
delightful brook which sparkled across the| found a comfertable ‘sedi - Like all of his 
road over a clear sandy bed; and here my little | tribe, the crayfish makes considerable opposi- 
galleries turned into the field, coursing along at |tion to being removed from his dwelling, and 
a moderate distance from the stream. I crept/bit smartly at the stick with his claws: as my 
through the fence into the meadow on the west | present object was only to gain acquaintance 
side, intending to discover, if possible, the ani-| with his dwelling, he was speedily permitted to 
mal whose works had first fixed my attention,,; return to it in peace. Under the end of a 
but as [ approached the bank of the rivulet | stone lying in the bed of the stream, some- 
something suddenly retreated towards the grass, | thing was floating in the pure current, which 
seeming to vanish almost unaccountably from|at first seemed like the tail of a fish, and being 
sight. Very carefully examining the point at | desirous to obtain a better view, I gently raised 
which it disappeared, I found the entrance of| the stone on its edge, and was rewarded by a 
another gallery or burrow, but of very different| very beautiful sight. The object first observed 
construction from that first observed. ‘This| was the tail of a beautiful salamander, whose 
new one was furmed in the grass, near andj sides were of a pale straw colour, flecked with 
among whose roots and lower stems a small} circlets of the richest crimson. Its long lizard 
but regular covered way was practised. End-|!like body seemed to be semitransparent, and 
less, however, would have been the attempt to| its slender limbs appeared like mere produc- 
follow this, as it opened in various directions,| tions of the skin. Not far distant, and near 
and ran irregularly into the field, and towards| where the upper end of the stone had been, lay 
the brook, by a great variety of passages. It} crouched, as if asleep, one of the most beau- 
evidently belonged to an animal totally differ-| tifully coloured frogs I had ever beheld. Its 
ent from the owner of the subterranean pass- body was slender compared with most frogs, 

age,asI subsequently discovered, and may here-|and its skin covered with stripes of bright re d- 
after relate. ‘Tired of my unavailing pursuit, | dish brown and grayish green, in such a man- 
I now returned to the little brook, and seating | ner as to recall the beautiful markings of the 








a side path| mood, I pushed a small pebble with the end of 
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tiger’s hide; and since the time alluded to, it 
has received the name of Tigrina from Le- 
conte, its first scientific describer. How lone 
I should have been content to gaze at these 
beautiful animals, as they lay basking in the 
living water, | know not, had not the intense 
heat made me feel the necessity of seeking a, 
shade. It was now past 12 o'clock, I began| 
to retrace my steps towards the city; and with- 
out any particular object moved along by the) 
little galleries examined in the morning. | had! 
advanced but a short distance, when | found 
the last place where I had broken open the 
gallery was repaired. ‘The earth was perfect-| 
ly fresh, and | had lost the chance of discover- 
ing the miner, while watching my new ac- 
quaintances inthestream. Hurrying onward, 
the same circumstance uniformly presented; 
the injuries were all efficiently repaired, and 
had evidently been very recently completed. 
Here was one point gained; it was ascertained 
that these galleries were still inhabited, and 
| hoped-soon to become acquainted with the 
inmates. But at this time, it appeared fruitless 
to delay longer, and | returned home, filled 
with anticipations of pleasure from the success 
of my future researches. ‘These I shall relate 
on another occasion, if such narrations as the| 
present be thought of sufficient interest to 
justify their presentation to the reader. 
JOHN. 
REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO. 

From an article in the 12th number of the 
American Quarterly Review, or rather from a 
letter embraced in that article from our coun- 
trvman George Washington Erving,< is ab- 
stracted the annexed sketch of the republic of 
San Marino, “ a commonwealth insignificant 
as to size and power, but celebrated in inodern 
story almost in proportion to its diminutive- 
ness—an object of wonder for its longevity, 
and of admiration for its moral qualities.” 
After an allusion to various objects usually in- 
teresting to travellers—to Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii and Pewstum—the ever-burning and 
groaning Vesuvius, &c. the letter proceeds:— 
«“ But leaving all these ‘meaner things,’ re- 
peatedly described, [ am rather disposed to 
indulge myself by giving you a slight sketch 
of San Marino; for though it is the object 
which is most worthy of observation, it is that 
which has been the least observed; perhaps 
the only spot in Italy untrodden or undeseribed 
by the ‘ traveller’ and ¢ tourist.’ And again, 
‘surely, though there may be many interesting 
objects in Europe, that single mountain ought 
most to engage the attention of an American 
traveller, and yet there are many who are not 
acquainted with even its geographical position; 
others there may be (less to be blamed) who 
have never visited it, because only they have) 
never heard of its existence.” 


“The republic is about ten miles (twelve by the road) 
south-west of Rimini, in that district of Italy com- 
prised between the Appenines, the Po, and the Adri- 
atic; a portion of the ancient Umbria, which was at- 
terwards called by the Romans, Gallia Cispadana——| 
now Romagna, or more properly, Romagnola. The 
original name of its mountain was ‘ Titano;’ it has| 
its present name from the first settler on it, one Marino, | 
a stone cutter, from Dalmatia, who, in the fourth cen- | 
tury, chose it as a religious retreat, and in due ime be-| 


| came a saint. [It was his piety which first settled the | ages, couched on the summit of its mountain, whilst 


place; his disciples formed a religious community;|all the states about it were adopting its principles, 
| out of this grew a political society founded on mo-|receivedthe homage of the first people in Europe, 
ral principles, industry, and equality, the most solid) brought to its foot by the first of men and the 


| now is within a circumference of forty miles: advanc- | amongstthissimple people, [left my carriage at Rimi- 


| basis for just and rational civil institutions;—and | 


this republic. Its small terrftory was slowly and| 
gradually extended till the twelfth century, by pur- 
chases from states and owners of land; in fine, by 


peaceful acquisition; and has as it} 


since remained 
ing thus by slow steps, it acquired degrees of strength 
always in proportion to its extent, and formed, in the } 
same progress, to ensure their | 
When the republic had attained such | 
an extension of territory and increase of population 
as gave to it political importance, this,and its fortifi- | 
ed position, made it an object for the ambition of its 
neighbours; and it was thus compelled, for a long 
course of years, to support a struggle for its inde- 
pendence; but its isolated situation exempted it from | 
a participation in the violent emotions which for | 
some centuries agitated Italy, nor did it ever volun- 
tarily interfere in 


its institutions, su as 
permanence, 


| 





\ those contests, almost continual, 
amongst the littie dukes and princes who bordered | 
on its territory. Free from the civil disorders and 
discords which raged around it, its progress was ne- 
cessarily prosperous; when even it was inevitably in- 
volved in the frenetic struggle between the Guelphs 
and Gibbelines, which devastated Italy during the 
twelfth century, yet the elements of its happiness re- 


mained uninjured, andit issued from that disastrous | 
period with its liberty and independence entire. | 
With the genuine energy of liberty and patriotism, | 
it was able to resist and defeateven the intrigues and| 
ambition of the papal see, and the nev er-ceasing epis- 
copal cabals of the 13th century. During each period 
of calm, the republie was occupied in perfecting its 





legislation and modifying its administrative system, 
so as to adapt it to the alw ays augmenting prosperi- 
ty of the state; thus, (in the year 1295,) it regulated 
form the executive 
power, then first styled ‘Captain and Defender;’ limit- 


ing his term of service 


in a more 


strictly republican 


to six months, making him 
dependent on acouncil of twelve,and decreeing that 
no person but a native born citizen should be intrust- | 
ed with public authority; so subsequently in 1353, | 
and again, in 1441, there were revisals of the code} 
of laws, and many meliorations introduced. 

* The end of the last century, which so changed 
the face of Italy, 
than in its fore 
vantayeously 


| 
affected this republic no otherwise | 
en relations, and, in that respect, ad-| 
; for, surrounded before by the states of | 
the church, it found itself sudde nly in the midst of| 
sisterrepublics. It isgenerally supposed thatit re- 
mained undisturbed at that epoch, because it did 
not present a sufficient temptation to the conquerors 
of Italy; but this is a grosserror, 





Whoever has read | 
the history of our time with attention, will have | 
seen that much less important cities and communi- 
that even the smallest social fractions, have 
been absorbed by conquest, wherever they have a 


ties, 


greater or less dependence on, or connection with, a 
superior state; or wherever their conduct authorised 
a suspicion of a tenden y to hostility. No;—-it was} 
the real indep ndence of San Marino, its perfectly 
just and innocent policy—its total exemption from 
all suspicion of any concealed and perfidious hosti-| 
lity, which protected it. Indeed, far from consider-| 
ing San Marino as opposed to the dominant opinions, | 
it was natural to consider her as specially favourable | 
to them; she herself furnished, by her duration of 
ages, the best proof of the feasibility of the proposed } 
regeneration. ‘The generous and enlightened mind} 
of the conqneror not only respected her principles, | 
but offered his homage to this sanctuary of liberty 
by asolemn embassy, in the person of Monge, to ex-| 
press sincere sentiments of friendship and fraternity, 
to make offers of an extension of territory, and to 
carry presents in artillery, and other means of addi-! 
tional security: the presents were accepted by the re- 
public as monuments of the benevolence of the 
French people, and of the magnanimity of the * hero 
of Italy, —but, at the same time, adhering to its} 
sage principles and circumspection, it declined the 
offer of territorial aggrandizement. What a glori-| 
ous epoch this! when pure liberty, established for} 


| published, were fulbof errors and prejudices. 


| think also, that it offers 
| which even Americans may profit. 


greatest of conquerors. From that period to this, 


| here we have the principal cause of the durability of| no change of any importance has taken place in the 


affairs of the Republic. 


* Butto return to my visit: the road not being of 


the best, the latter part altogether precipitous; as well 
on that account, astoarrive inthemost modest form 


ni, and took my way onfoot. All * travel-tainted’ as 
I was, Don Antonio, as well as nis brother, received 
me with open arms-——these brothers, both bachelors 
passed the middle age, | found in a spacious mansion 


| of granite, poised upon a beetling rock, whose dark 


lengthened shade scemed to frown over the surround- 
ing territory of Rimini, and even the distant Adria- 
tic. It is scarcely possible for me to convey to you an 
idea of the delight with which they received me as an 
“lmerican:—their manner was not merely hospitable, 
it was affectionate in the warmest degree;—l was of 
their kindred from the moment of my arrival. Both 
men of letters and of superior information, they had 
a sincere and profound devotional attachment to our 
country; they looked upto it with reverence and 
gratitude, as the grand exemplar and conservator of 
their own pure principles:—nor have I ever met in 
Europe, even amongst the most intelligent of those 
who have visited the United States, men so intimate- 
ly acquainted as these were, with our institutions, 


;and the details of the administration of our atfairs at 


home, and of its relations abroad, though neither of 
the brothers had ever gone out of the limits of the 
republic, except once, when the elder had been sent 
to Milan to compliment Napoleon on his coronation 
as king of Italy. As nothing concerning the United 
States was indifferent to them, probably there is not 
any where a private library so well furnished as is 
theirs, with books, pamphlets, and documents of all 
sorts relating to America. They earnestly pressed 
me to reside with them several days, but as not ex- 
pecting such a fraternal reception, | had not come 
prepared tostay, 1 passed but a day with them; and 
their questions respecting all things relating to our 
affairs were so incessant, so ardent was the interest 
which they manifested in our concerns, that | found 
it impossible to obtain all the information | desired. 
Indeed, it had been an ungrateful return for their 
hospitality to occupy their attention by pressing on 
them the many questions which | also was eager to 
make:—we had materials for conversations of a 
month when I took my departure, and to supply the 
information which they had not time to give to me, 
they referred me by letter of introduction to their 
friend Del Fico of Naples, author of the work before 
mentioned—Don Antonio assuring me that it was 
the reading, and that allthe brief 
accounts of the republic which had been previously 
1 did 
on my arrival at Naples to find Mr. Del Fico, 
and he made mea present of his book; this, on my re- 
turn to America, | caused to be translated;—I may 
hereafter print it; for this most curious history ought 
to excite peculiar interest in the United States; l 
some excellent 


only one worth 


not fail 


lessons, of 
Del Fico, who, 


| during the troubles of Italy, expatriated himself, and 


became a citizen of San Marino, where he resided 
several years, had free access to the archives of the 
republic, so that his work is complete, besides being 
distinguished by a rare spirit of impartiality and 
philosophy 

“| havesaid that the actual territory of San Ma- 
rino, is a circumference of torty miles; [ learned from 


Don Antonio, that its population was then 7000: 


j there are no extraordinarily rich, nor any abjectly 


poor amongst them:—strangers are permitted to set- 
tle, and after six years residence may be naturalised 
and hold inferior offices, (but not executive.) The 
executive, now calied * Captain Regent,—is chosen 
every six months by the representatives of the people, 
sixty in number,chosen also every six months by the 
people, who, in these periodical assemblies, make all 


{such reforms in their affairs as they deem to be ne- 


cessary. Every mun, capable of bearing arms, is en- 


rolled amongst ‘ te defenders of the country and its 
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ye wi > ie sens in fact:--thus, as Mr. Del of existence ; each cre: » pursuing its own 
laws,’ all the officers of the government serve without | became strictly citizens in fact:-—thus, as of existence ; h creature pt g 


pay; the republic pays a doctor anda schoolmaster Fico observes, ‘ there never was any — ee 
only; the taxes are consequently very light, exactly jconferred by privilegeto any partic mel c — a 
proportionate to the public necessities on the most | of families, never was any prerogative or = es nat 
economical scale: Don Antonio told me that a man} lished by law, nor had the reputation of the “ty est 
of 40,000 dollars capital, pays about two dollars a} genealogy any political influence on - people.’ ; 
year (1 presume direct tax.) Besides San Marino | - I have before observed, that é e ) ov pao a 
prope r, the city and seat of government, there is at San Marino was perfectly inno¢ nous; : rac not eve n 
the foot of the mountain a large * Bourg,®and at a | numerical importance: but it unavoic ably formed a 
small distance from that a village; the remainder of | greater or less portion of the population, for the re- 
the territory presents the prospect of a rich soil, pro- public was settled by emigrants from the aaeene 
ducing abundance of corn, wine, and oil, all of the countries; some few of these brought their no pility 
best quality:—neat farm houses, fields well cultivated | with them. In later ance of the same rank 
and well stocked, vineyards and olive gardens, com- | were naturalized. This nobility of family was so 
pose a landscape the most enchanting,—and the most |common in al! the states which surrounded the re- 
gratifying to the heart of him who reflects that all | public, as to be scarcely acknowledg¢ dto be an ho- 
these ‘indications of happiness result from a wise |nourable distinction; it rarely carried with it politi- 
and just social order;—on all sides ure seen the happy cal power, even where it was a social privilege;— 
effects of ‘equality,’ comfort and competence, peace }1t had probably little of either in those who sought 
and harmony. Such is the republic of San Marino, the * equality’ of San Marino. Be that as it may, 
which, through a long course of ages, has preserved | whatever distinction such individuals brought with 
its independence and its wise institutions, in the them, was merged, on their : naturalization, in the 
midst of the wars and civil commotions with which|more honourable character of citizen. 
it has been surrounded, and notwithstanding all the} “TJ am persuaded that you will find this brief ac- 
efforts of violence, corruption, and intrigue to destrov |count of San Marino not without interest, and you 
it, there it proudly stands uninjured, the prototype of | will probably agree with me, that the still happy con- 
a civil association the most perfect and admirable, | dition ofa people, amongst whom there is neither op- 
such as, before it was formed, existed only in the uto-| pression, nor poverty, nor ignorance, affords the most 
pias of philosophers. conclusive proof, thata system of government founded 
“ Though I doubt not, as I have before observed, |on moral principles, on justice and equality of rights 
that the history of this little republic will furnish|and duties, may have a duration proportionate to 
useful lessons even to us, yet it must be allowed that} the purity of its elements. 
the very extraordinary duration of its system without | the republic, partly, but principally its being without 
any material alteration, is ina great degree to be at-| means of enriching itself by foreign commerce, still 
tributed to the confined extent of its territory and po- | preserve it from the sophistication of foreign vices, 
pulation; for the moral order, on which every thing | and the inroad of foreign luxuries to corrupt the 
depends, is best preserved in a small society; there | sources of its prosperity:—thus is assured the ut- 
also, the social compact, the ‘ common cause,’ is | 


most permanence of which human institutions are 
more firm;—there individual energies are more efh- 


susceptible, to a model of political association as 





cient; and there whatever *menaces danger is more | perfect as the nature of man is capable of enjoying.” 


quickly felt, and more promptly extinguished: in | 
such a society, every individual acting in public af- | 
fairs.—being a portion of the body politic, has an} 
honourable political existence:—hence the intellec- 
tual faculties of each, as applicable to the public in- | 
terests, are perfectionated:—there is no refuse in the 
community, and consequently none of the disorders, 
and vices, and turbulence which belong to such re- 
fuse. Phese causes explain, also, the extraordinary and the reculations and appointments whereby 
vigour of some of those small republics of antiquity, Winlin tate Keath tb ae : 
which figure in history as large and powerful states; a Ir increase or decrease Is maintaine d, and 
some such, of modern times, have still flourished periodical appearance prescribed, are among 
even in the presence, and notwithstanding the efforts the most perplexing considerations of natural 


of powerful neighbours, till they were degraded into |history, ‘That insects are kept in reserve for 
lies hies. ' : ° . i 

Pee : os ‘stated seasons of action, we know, being com- 
“In discussing the causes which have chiefly con- 


THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


The designs of supreme intelligence in the 


tributed to the extraordinary duration of San Marino, | monly made the agents of Providence in his 
Del Fico well observes, that there the ¢ altar of liberty | visitations of mankind. The locust, the cater- 
was raised by the side of justice.’ 
Italy, on the organization of its several communities, 


The isolated position of 


creation and preservation of the insect world, 


The other codes of} pillar, the palmer worm, the various family of 


separate purpose in a settled course of action, 
admitting of no deviation or substitution, to 
accomplish or promote some ordained object. 
Some appear occupied in seeking for the most 
appropriate for their own necessities, and ex- 
erting stratagems and wiles to secure the lives 
of themselves and their offspring against natu- 
ral or possible injuries, with a forethought 
equivalent or superior to reason; the aim in 

some others we can little perceive, or, should 

some flash of light spring up, and give us a 

momentary glance of nature's hidden Way, 

immediate darkness closes round, and renders 

our ignorance more manifest. We see a 

wonderfully fabricated creature struggling 

from the cradle of its being, just perfected by 

the elaboration of months or years, and deco- 

rated with a vest of glorious splendour; it 

spreads its wings to the light of heaven, and 
becomes the next moment, perhaps, with all 
its marvellous construction, instinct, and splen- 
dour, the prey of some wandering bird! and 
human wisdom and conjecture are humbled to 
the dust. That these events are ordinations 
of supreme intelligence, for wise and good 
purposes, we are convinced; but are blind, 
beyond thought, as to secondary causes ; and 
admiration, that pure source of intellectual 
| pleasure, is almost alone permitted to us. If 
we attempt to proceed beyond this, we are ge- 
nerally lost in the mystery with which the di- 
vine Architect has thought fit to surround his 
| works; and perhaps our very aspirations after 
knowledge increase in us a sense of our igno- 
|rance: every deep investigator into the works 
}of nature can scarcely possess other than an 
humble mind. 

| Water, quiet, still water, affords a place of 
action to a very amusing little fellow, (gyrinus 
‘natator,) which, about the month of April, if 
the weather be tolerably mild, we see gambol- 
jing upon the surface of the sheltered pool; 
and every school-boy, who has angled for a 
minnow in the brook, is well acquainted with 
| this merry swimmer in his shining black jacket. 


| Retiring in the autumn, and reposing all the 


winter in the mud at the bottom of the pond, 
it awakens in the spring, rises to the surface, 






a |blights, that poison in the spring all the pro-| and commences its summer sports. ‘They as- 
commenced in imitation of the Justinian; in a con~ | mise ¢ t the year, are in ect Mil | \ i | | } I H} f | 1 
: . ° » | se oO > year, are sects. | Ww, ed,| sociate small pi ng } na ze % 
nexion with theology; San Marino confined itself to} ¢ GOW, mace ociate in sma Pp iruies of ten or a dozen, near 


the reason of civil government: the people then were |! & vegetable; butthe wire worm destroys| the bank, where some little projection forms 
attached totheirlaws by sentiment,as well as by habit; 
they understood them in their morality as well as in 


their authority; the sobriety and simplicity of 2 | : : $08 } . . 
ae net rarely. ,ampueity of the jopter remove nuisances, others again incum-) other without contention, each in his sphere, 
original settlers, carried into their institutions, were 


! i . 
preserved through all the subsequent modifications | ances, and worms manure the soil : butfand with no apparent object, from morning 
of the system of administration; for the extension of | these are trite and isolated cases in the prolu-| until night, with great sprightliness and ani- 
the territory was but gradual, and consequently the |sion of the animal world ; and left alone, as we! mation; and so lightly do they move on the 
aati r ¢ on a a 7 . 4 . me } . . . o win 
gg of a modifications, e ae jare, in the desert ef mere reason and conjec-} fluid, as to form only some faint and transient 
which ree institutions are expose y a too rapic it , ic acy} : . ; | : . S r ~ F 

he ure, there is no probability th: ch satis-| circles s "€ ry re 
prosperity, by the sudden grandeur of ‘conquest, by | UTe> © Ss NO prol y that mu h atis-| circles on its surface. Very fond of society, 
the passion of national glory, did not exist for San \factory elucidation will be obtained. ‘I hey are} we seldom see them alone, or if parted by accl- 
Marino. It arrived at its democratic perfection by |not perhaps important objects of inquiry ; but} dent, they soon rejoin their busy companions. 
natural and regular degrees; hence its solidity: it}when we see the extraordinary care and at-| One 


could not possibly degenerate into oligarchy; that | tention that have been bestowed upon this! amusement of several parties; yet they do not 
had been to invert the natural order. : , 


aa g fe ati © ur as nis , ie »~R} ; > . > . >] . P 
“ The sagacity and prudence of the democracy of|Part of creation, our aste nishm¢ nt is € xcited, | unite, or contend, but perform their « heerful 
San Marino, were manifested at all times in ail its|}@Md forces into action that inherent desire in|circlings in separate family associations. If 
ordinances; thus, as the author of the history tells|}our minds to seek into hidden things. In some} we interfere with their merriment. they seem 
_ : no — did : ever roe of any extension lealm summer's evening ramble, we see the air| greatly alarmed, disperse, or dive to the bottom, 
of the term of six months, (fi xecutive,) wis : “s . - : : | . i. : 
aaa : hs, (for the executive,) wisely | filed with sportive animated beings: the leaf,! where their fears shortly subside, as we soon 
nsidering that a long indulgence in power naturally . . “a fe; 
the branch, the bark of the tree, every mossy | again see our little merry friends gamboling as 


|the root, the thrips the germ of the wheat, and|a bay, or renders the water particularly tran- 
{hunger and famine ensue. Many of the cole-| quil; and here they will circle round each 


pool commenly affords space for the 


produces the desire still to prolong it.’ ' ; : : 
“As at various times nobles were adopted by the bank, the pool, the ditch, all teeming with ani-| before. 


republic, these, though they remained noble in name, | mated life, with a profusion, an endless variety} ‘This lively little animal, arising from its 
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winter retreat shortly after the frog, at times 
in March, continues its gambols all the summer 
long, remaining visible generally until the mid- 
dle of October, thus enjoying a full seven 
months of being; a long period of existence for 
insects, which are creatures subject to so many 
contingencies, that their lives appear to be| 
commonly but brief, and the race continued by 
successive productions. All these water crea- 
tures must be endowed with much perception. 
Cold as this element is in early spring, when 
the ice of winter is hardly dissolved, and the 
fluid only six or seven degrees above freezing, 
yet they become immediately sensible of this 
temperature, and are excited to animation 
and the vocations of their being. I have never 
observed the larve of this creature in any 
state. When they retire in the autuinn, these 
insects appear of an uniform size, and emerg- 
ing in the spring they are all apparently full 
grown, and during the summer none of smaller 
dimensions associate with the family parties. 
This plain, tiny, gliding water-flea seems a 
very unlikely creature to arrest our young at- 
tentions; but the boy with his angle has not 
often much to engage his notice; and the so- 
cial, active parties of this nimble swimmer, 
presenting themselves at these periods of va- 
cancy, become insensibly familiar to his sight, 
and by many of us are not observed in after 
life without recalling former hours, scenes of 
perhaps less anxious days: for trifles like these, 
by reason of some association, are often re- 
membered, when things of greater moment 
pass off, and leave no trace upon our mind. 
Every day events manifest to very superfi- 
cial observation, that no created beirte, 
the monster of the ocean, “ that makes the 
deep boil hike a pot of ointment,” to the insect 
that feebly creeps on the ground, exists free from 
the persecutions or annoyance of another. 
Some may be subject to fewer injuries than 
others, but none are wholly exempt: the strong 
assail by power, and become assaulted them- 
selves by the minute or weak. This year 
(1826) the hornet (vespa crabo) abounded 
with us in unusual numbers, and afforded con- 
stant evidence of its power and voracity, that 
could not have been exceeded by any raven- 
ous beast. In our gardens the imperious 
murmur of four or five of them at a time, 
might be frequently heard about our fruit 
trees. ‘They would occasionally extract the 
sweet liquor from the gage, or other rich 
plums; but the prime object of their visit was 
to seize the wasps that frequented the same 
places. This they not only did when the 
creature was feeding on the fruit, 
hawk after them when on the wing; capture 
them with a facility, to which their heavy flight 
seemed unequal; bear them to some neigh- 
bouring plant, and there feed on the insect, 
which seemed perfectly overpowered by the 
might of the hornet. The first operation was 
tosnipp off the head, then tocut away the lower 
part by the waist; and. when near, we could 
hear them shearing away the outer coat from 
the body, and crushing it with their strong 
mandibles; sometimes devouring it, but gene- 
rally only sucking the juices it contained. 
Their avidity for this sort of food is very ma- 
nifest when the grape ripens on the wall: being 


from 
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‘commonly the only remaining fruit, the wasp) 
abounds there; the hornets flock to the prey, | 
and we may see them in constant progress, 
bearing their victims from the bunches. 





EVENING TIME. 
By James Montcomery. 
Zech. xiv. 7. 

I. 
At evening time let there be light: 
Life’s little day draws near its close; 
Around me fal! the shades of night, 
The night of death, the grave’s repose: 
To crown my joys, to end my woes, 
At evening time let there be light. 

Il. 
At evening time let there be light: 
Stormy and dark hath been my day; 
Yet rose the morn divinely bright, 
Dews, birds, and blossoms cheered the way; 
O for one sweet, one parting ray! : 
At evening time let there be light. 

Mil. 
At evening time there shall be light; 
For God hath spoken;—it must be: 
Fear, doubt, and anguish take their flight, 
His glory now is risen on me; ig 
Mine eyes shall his salvation see: 
—’Tis evening time, and there is light! 





THE WORLD TO COME 
By Bowertne 


If all our hopes and all our fears 
Were prisoned in life’s narrow bound; 
If, travellers throu» h this vale of tears, 
We saw no better world beyond; 
Oh! what could check the rising sigh, 
What earthly thing could pleasure give? 
Oh! who could venture then to die— 
Or who could venture then to live? 


Were life a dark and desert moor, 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before, 
And tempests thunder over head; 
Where not a sun-beam breaks the gloom, 
And not a floweret smiles beneath. 
Who could exist in such a tomb— 
Who dwell in darkness and in death? 


And such were life without the ray 
Of our divine religion given; 
*Tis this that makes our darkness day, 
°Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 
Bright is the golden sun above 
And beautiful the flowers that bloom, 
And all is joy, and all is love, 
Reflected from the world to come. 


Freezing Quicksilver —iPis stated by professor | 
Hudsteen, that, during his tour to Siberia, in the} 
month of January last, finding the mercury in the | 
two thermometers becoming stiff. he determined to| nada. 


expose a quantity of it to the full effect of the air. 


Accordingly, at night, he poured 3 lbs, into a basin, | 


jan setitout. The next morning, before 74 o'clock, 


but would lit was frozen into a compact hard mass, which he} 
from the bottom of | 
lead; and, at first, as the 
came out of a warm room, the mercury was} in the 83rd year of her age, Martua Smiru, relict of 


could not loosen with his knife 
his basin! He cut it like 
knife 
still rather fluid where it was cut! 


It iscertainly no slight testimony to the enthusiasm 
with which in these days scientific results are pur- 
sued, to state that in an atmosphere where mercury 
was thus frozen solid, the professor daily passed the 
hour after sunrise, in making observations and expe- 
how- 
ever, of his instruments were covered with leather, | 
finger to the naked metal 
scorched like a red hot iron, and invariably left a 


riments in the open air. All the brass screws, 
as the mere touch of the 


blister behind. 





Amongst other extraordinary effects, it is calculated 
that the construction of railways, on all the principal 


| roads of the kingdom, wou!d enable this country to 
| dispense with the use of a million of horses, thereby 
| to save their food, which, being converted into corn, 
| would supply three millions of men! Foreign sup- 
plies would, of course, then be unnecessary, at least 
for some years, perhaps for ages to come.—Leeds 
Mercury. 


Cultivation of Maize.—It is stated in the annals 
of the Horticultural Society of Paris, that the white 
maize of China, although it produces a smaller grain 
than the maize of Pennsylvania, which has been hi- 
therto much cultivated in France, yields more abun- 
dantly, and givesa much finer flour. Some Chinese 
maize sown in the south of France, during the pre- 
sent year,is stated to have turned out very well, not- 
withstanding the badness of the season. 


M. Vauquclin, deputy for the department of Cal- 
vados, member of the Institute, professor at the Gar- 
den of Plants, and one of the most distinguished 
chemists in France, died in November, at the age of 
67 years, Thusthe four most celebrated chemists in 
| Europe, namely, Dr. Wollaston, Sir Humphrey 
| Davy, M. Proust,and M. Vauquelin, have, within less 
i than a year, been consigned to the tomb. 





| 
| 
It is stated in the newspapers, that an officer in the 
U.S. army at the Saulte de St. Marie, has translated 
the greater portion of the Bible into the language of 
|the Indians (Chippeways.) The narrations in Ge- 
| nesis are said to have excited great interest among 
| the Indians, from their striking accordance, in many 
| particulars, with their own cherished traditions, 
Steam Conveyance.—A gentleman from India states, 
that asteam boat will leave Bombay for Suez about 
| the middle of the present month, and it is expected 
that, by this conveyance, letters and passengers will 
reach England in eight weeks.—Christian Advocate. 


Slave Statement of the negroes 
| imported into the port of Rio Janeiro, during 





| the year 1828. 
Slaves. Deaths. 
| January , ; 6.830 314 
February 2.279 65 
March ; : 5,926 504 
| April ‘ . 4375 935 
| May 2.503 114 
June ; 5222 16 
| July : . 1,783 43 
| August ; - 3719 156 
September . ; 2.076 104 
| October , SRT 114 
| November . - 4,006 186 
| December ' . 8,437 649 
46,150 5,592 


The legislation of the British Island of Gre- 
has passed an act to allow free persons 
| of colour to sit as jurors—and the king of 
te ngland has given his assent to it. T he law 
s, therefore, in Operation. 





Departed this life on the 4th of the present month, 


the late Joseph Smith, of Hickory Grove near Bur- 
lington,N.J. From a delicate and infirm state of health 
she had for many years lived very much retired; her 
amiable virtues being chiefly felt and valued by her 
immediate friends and relatives, in whose society she 
was ever communicative, cheerful, and kind. Her 
sympathising charities te the poor and friendless will 
long be gratefully remembered in the circle of those 
who were cheered by their benefits. After a suffer- 
ing period of bodily disease, she was favoured to ex- 
change this for another state of being, with the full 
assurance of futurefelicity; in her last moments most 
impressively thanking her Creator, * thathe had given 
her a clear view of the path to glory.” 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


malice and lies of the worst of our adversaries 
would have us to be.”’ He had in the mean 
time been disowned by several of the Pennsyl- 

As might have been supposed, the public vania quarterly meetings, and the yearly meet- 
trial of Keith and his adherents, and the issue|ings of N. England and Maryland. 
of the yearly meeting, only served to exasper-|mony of the latter bears date at Third haven,|n 
ate them the more highly. So far was it (the | Md., 8th mo. 4th, 1692. Thereis also extant 
epistle of the Keithians) “ from allaying his|a very forcible and weighty epistle to Keith from 
rage and violence against Friends, that he still | ‘the six weeks’ meeting at Bridgetown, Barba- 
persisted in his abusive carriage, calling | does, dated the 12th of the 9thmo. 1692. Keith 
Friends in our religious meetings, hypocrites, | had sent some of his books to Friends on that | 
snakes, vipers, blood-thirsty hounds, impudent} island, which they returned with a severe re- 
rascals, and such like, bidding them cut him in ‘proof. Among the notices of Keith, which 
collops, fry him, and eat him; and saying, his|are scattered through the writings of early 
back had Jong itched to be whipt. And at the| Friends, I find that ‘Thomas Wilson and James 
same juncture he said that he was like our! Dickinson who visited America in 1691-2, were 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, comparing | several times thrown into contact with him. 
himself to a dove, a lamb, while he thus ap-| They reached Philadelphia about the time of 
peared in a great transport of heat and passion. | the division in the monthly meeting. “We 
‘It would be tedious to trace him in one | preached the Lord Jesus powerfully among 
half of his railleries, invective preachings, and] them,” says Thomas Wilson, “‘ and had some 
loathsome printings against us, since this dis-| labour tending to peace. My companion had 
orderly yearly meeting of his and separation|it often upon him to warn them all to keep 
from us.” more inward to the Lord.”” From Philadel- 

** This uneasy and furious man upon our re-| phia these Friends went to Virginia and Caro- 


Grorce Keita. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


turn (as ¢ usually) tu our meeting on the first| lina, and on their return, in the summer of 


days, during the severity of the winter, at our| 1692, 
meeting-house on the frontof Delaware: He 


sets on afresh not only to disquiet Friends here,| meeting. As they did not attend it, 


‘The testi-| I have seen, his name is carefully erased. 


found that Keith had broken out into an |Samuel Jennings, 
open rupture, and established his ee statements by several English Friends who had 
Keith | witnessed the transactions. 


but very rudely and openly opposed our public 
and serviceable travelling Friends, Thomas 
Everndon and Richard Hoskins; who bearing 
their testimonies in the dread of the Lord, and} 
in humility of spirit among us, he called out| 


challenged them toa public dispute which they 

accepted, and at the second interview had an 
opportunity of relieving their minds. The| 
advice of Thomas Wilson to the separatists is | 
remarkable, as containing what may be called | 


upon them several times, hypocrites, hypo-| 
crites, and the former of them (though two days /|to pursue in all cases of difference of sentiment. 
before he said he had good unity with him) he | T asked libe erty to be heard,” says he, ** and 
called him then before many hundreds, the| told them to this effect, if he and his c ompany 
greatest hypocrite that ever lived.’’ Keith| were sound in faith and doctrine and men of 
met with Friends at the Bank meeting-house | God, they should have kept up their testimony 
for several weeks, and in some of the last meet-| for the Lord in the meeting; and if there must 
ings left the gallery where he had previously 


have been a separation, such unsound men (or 
seated himself, and sat on the stairs near one} persons) would have gone away from Friends; 
of the doors at the lower end of the house. 


as those did formerly, of whom John said, they 
« Being soon weary of that seat, as appearing went out from us, but the »y were not of us; for, | 
there too much like what he was, viz. a com-| if they had been of us, they would have con- 
mon opposer, his followers on a sudden set up tinued with us, but the y wet out, that they 

on a seventh day a new gallery for him over| might be made manifest, that the *y were not all | 
against the public Friends; which two of the|of us. I also asked them where they ever 
trustees hearing of, went that evening in a|knew faithful Friends in England leave their| 
peaceable manner, calling to them Robert! meeting, and set up a separate meeting. Thus 
Turner, who was a trustee also, to remove the| we left the dispute at that time. At a third 
same, being set up there as a seat of conten-| meeting with Keith and his party, I told them| 
tion, and without the least consent of the meet- they were gone from the Lord in an_ airy! 
ing; and upon their going in, Robert Turner, | flourish and ‘the wit of man, and had set up a 
with more heat than true zeal, and, as he said| separate meeting; but in a little time the Sun 
afterwards, with a dissatisfaction to galleries,|of Righteousness would shine amongst them, 
striking only a transient stroke at the new,|and drive away the misty doctrines of men, 
he fell severely on Friends’ gallery, and with! and that they (the separatists) should dwindle, 
a suitable assistance cut and tore down in an|die away, and come to nothing, except such 
impetuous manner, the stairs, seat, floor, posts,} who were most honest (towards God) who} 
and rails thereof, levelling it with the floor. 
G. Keith being present, laught and exprest bis| little time was fulfilled in both respects.’ 
satisfaction therewith. But he losing ground 
by his extreme passion and ill conduct in those stage of the separation taken part with Keith, 
contests, after one meeting more he and his|soon became dissatisfied with their conduct, 
followers leave Friends’ meeting again, and re-|and sought to be reconciled to Friends. In 
tired to their separate are place; where,|the pamphlet entitled “Some reasons and 
as we are credibly informed, a great part of|causes of the late separation, &c.”’ Keith 
their meeting time is spent by ‘in in his per-| published the names of forty-six Friends as 
sonal vindication of himself, and in rendering | uniting with the proceedings ‘of the adjourned 





the fundamental rule of conduct for Christians | 


Friends here as odious and contemptible as the meeting, held the 27th of 12th mo, 1691. Five 


of them disclaimed having any share or unity 
in those proceedings, and one of them, Sim- 
mercy Adams, was not present at the meeting; 
and in all the copies of the pamphlet, which 
Ma- 

ny others offered papers of ac knowledgement 
to the monthly meeting, condemning their con- 
duct, and one of these in particular, Hugh 
Derborough, drew upon himself thereby the 
vengeance of Keith, who published a pamphlet 
‘entitled * A discovery of the mystery of iniqui- 
| ty and hypocrisy acting and ruling in Hugh 
Derborough.”’ 

Keith now found that his cause was grow- 
ing desperate in America, and determined to 
appealto the great body of the Society in Great 
Britain. He sailed for England in the early 
part of the year 1694, and made his appeal to 
the yearly meeting which assembled in the 
spring of that year. As the yearly meeting of 
Burlington had transmitted a very minute ac- 
count of Keith’s conduct and separation, he 
demanded to be heard in his own defence, and 
it was agreed to enter into an examination of 
the subject at the close of the other business. 
The cause of Friends was ably advocated by 
who was supported in his 


Nearly ten days 
were spentina patient investigation of Keith’s 
allegations, and in endeavouring to reconcile 
| bim to his friends. But as he failed to dis- 
prove the statements of the yearly meeting of 
| Burlington, and as entreaty and argument 
|seemed only to aggravate his hostility and bit- 
terness of spirit, the meeting at length pro- 
nounced its decision, “ that the separation lay 
at Keith’s door, and advised him to call i 

those books of his, or publish something inno- 
cently and effectually to clear the body of the 
people, called Quakers, and their ministers, 
from those gross-errors charged on some few 

in America, and retract the bitter language in 
them, so far as he was concerned, and; sincere- 
ly to use his utmost endeavours with his friends 
|to remove the separation.” A copy of this 
| decision was furnished to Keith, who was so 
far from submitting to the judgment of his 
| friends, that he used all his efforts to make the 
same rent and schism in England, that he had 
jeflected in America. He did not however 
meet with the same success, for he gained but 
few adherents, except some of the “old sepa- 
| ratists, who did not however long continue to 
‘support him. A vigorous controversy com- 
menced, in which Thomas Elwood, George 
Whitehead, Benjamin Coole, and Richard Cla- 
ridge took part, and which Keith conducted 
with his usual acrimony, asserting that the ad- 

vice wasithat of a party and not of the Society 
atlarge. At the yearly meeting of 1695, Keith 





should return to truth and Friends; w hic th in al again attended and made a last effort to svstain 


bis desperate cause. He was heard patiently 


Several of the persons, who had at an early/until he withdrew of his own accord, and the 


meeting pronounced its final judgment in his 
case, “that the said George Keith is gone 
from the blessed unity of the peaceable spirit 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hath thereby se- 
parated himself from the holy fellowship of the 
church of Christ; and that whilst he is in this 
unreconciled and uncharitable state, he ought 











































































































not to preach or pray in any of Friends’ meet- 
ings, nor to be owned or received as one of us, 
until by a hearty and public acknowledgement 
of the great offence he has given, and hurt he 
hath done, and condemnation of himself there- 
for, he gives proof of his unfeigned repent- 
ance, and does his endeavour to remove and 
take off the reproach he hath brought upon 


truth and Friends, which in the love of God 
we desire for his soul’s sake.” 
(To be continued.) 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


ANARCHY OF HICKSISM. 

It must now be admitted, that Friends and 
the Hicksites are two distinct societies, differ- 
ing essentially in principle and discipline. Ex- 
cepting the collision which occurs in a few| 
meetings for worship, they are completely de-| 
tached bodies. With the latter, all the yearly 
meetings of Friends declare they can hold no 
correspondence. Proceedings have been re- 
gularly instituted, by which a large proportion 
have been disowned as members. 
views, it would seem that any further investi-| 
gation of their principles might be safely sus- 
pended. But when we consider, that the se- 
paration is recent, that many minors, whose 
parents have joined the Hicksites, are Ker 
members among Friends; that the party 
unceasing in its endeavours to make ae 
lytes ; that they occupy exc slusively many of| 
the meeting-houses of Friends, and assume the 
name, by which strangers are liable to mistake 
them for Friends, it is certainly necessary that 
their distinguishing tenets, and the consequen- 
ces resulting from them, should be frequently 
brought into view. The excitement between 
the two bodies, and the agitation produced in 
the public mind, by the schism of a Society, 
heretofore noted for its general harmony, hav- 


ing very much abated, presents a more favour- | 


able opportunity for a calm inquiry into the 
circumstances of the We should also 
hope, that time and experience are preparing 
many to examine with Jess prejudice, and to 


case. 


make a different estimate of the grounds of 


dissension. 

Since the publication of the ‘* Defence of 
the Doctrines of Friends,’ the more politic 
part aver, that the difference between them 
and Friends did not arise from a change in 
doctrines. In some observations, 
to an attack upon the “ Defence,” Admonitor. 
one of the writers for the “ Christian Inquirer” 
of New York, 
greater mistake than the one prevailing, re- 
specting the cause of the difference in our so- 
ciety. 
the members themselves, as well as those who 


are not members, that the cause proceeds| 


from a difference of opinion relative to doctri- 
nal points, but the fact is notso.’’ After thus 
positively denying the fact, 
“ Although it is true, that there is a very essen- 
tial, and indeed irreconcilable difference on 
points of faith, yet that would cause no dis-| 
sension, did not one party claim the right to 
nnpose their own explications on others who 
conscientiously dissent from them. Therefore, 
the great cause of the unhappy dissension re- 
solves itself in an honest, conscientious con- 





Under these | 


introductory | 


1826, savs, * there never wasa| 


It is generally understood, by many of 


he proceeds :— | 


THE SEED. 


tending for aaiiod and unmolested exercise of 
the right of private opinion on the one hand, 
and the prohibition of the enjoyment of this| 
unalienable right on the other.’’ The expli- 
cations of the faith of Friends, given in the 
“ Defence,”’ proved so conclusively, that there 
is “an irreconcilable difference’ between E. | 
Hicks and the founders of the Society, it was 
necessary to attribute the difficulty 
other cause. Sut after admitting, j 
do conscientiously dissent from Friends, that 
their doctrines are essentially different, with 
what propriety can they brand, with the cha- 
racter of imposition, a conscientious exertion 
by Friends to maintain their doctrines invio- 
late? If there be any imposition, it must be on 
the part of those who are bringing in “ new 
views,” and attempting to force them upon the 
Society. While they dissent from the essen- 
tial doctrines of its faith, it is preposterous for} 
them to claim the title of Friends. ‘They are 
the impostors ; not Friends, who keep to the 
ancient faith, and will not be imposed on by 
any thing irreconcilably different from it. 

The declaration, that the exercise of the} 
| right of private opinion has been prohibited, is 
| equally futile. So far from this right having | 
ever been que »stioned, there is no society more | 
| te nacious of it than Friends. An inquiry into 

s| the sentiments of the members, unless they at- 
| te mpt to propagate those which subvert its 
faith, was never practised by the Society. But 
|if the right of private opinion includes the right 
to propagate any doctrine whatever, a society 
|must tolerate within its bosom, Judaism, Mo- 
| hammedism, deism, and any other form of be- 
lief or unbelief. If it be imposition to’ declare 
i that these are not the faith of the Society, and 
'to disown those who avow such principles, it 
| would be utterly useless to profe ss any parti- 
cular or distinctive religious faith atall. There 
could be no testimony in favour of truth, or 
against error. Consistently with the views for 
which the Hicksites contend, religious society | 
could have no specific object to promote, and 
consequently no unity of purpose or action, 
nothing to cement the body together. The} 
|members would be in a state of perfect irre- 
sponsibility, and the compact must of course 
cease. What one considered binding on the 
whole, others might say formed no part of 
| their duty either to believe or practise. 

Nothing is more evident than that they deny 
to Society the right to interfere with the prin-| 
ciples of its members. ‘They proclaim them- 


to some 
that they 





selves the enemies of all creeds without dis- 
icrimination. ‘The idea of a creed, any | 
\specitic belief, is most abhorrent to them. 


| Doctrines, principles, and opiniens, are alto- 
gether unimportant in their view. Practice, | 
not Opinion, is their motto. Of course, they 
cannot disown a member, let him espouse the 
cause of atheist or deist. Nor is this limited 
to mere private opinion only ; it also extends 
to the ductrines of their preachers. They de- 
clare that the ministry to be unshackled 
from all human control. Whatever doctrines 
| their ministers choose to preach, must be lis- 
| ter red to. + Whenever any among us oppose 
jand condemn their bre sthren, who may consci- 
jentiously differ from them in opinion, they 
| break the bond of gospel fellowship.” « If 


is 








‘with this.” 


such cannot be reclaimed, the peace, harmony 
and welfare of the body require that they 
should be separated from our communion.” 
Such was the language of the Green Street 
epistle of sixth month, 1827. Opposition to 
an unsound ministry was the proximate cause 
of the separation. On that occasion E. Hicks 
declared ‘“* God makes ministers, but man 
makes elders.’” Elders to such a society must 
be a perfectly useless appendage, and deriving 
their authority altogether from man, no mini- 
ster could be expected to regard their judg- 
ment. It can be of no consequence whatever 
how many, or how often they are put in or put 
out of office. Not only must the doctrine of 
the preachers be received, but every one who 
thinks it required of him to preach, must b 
acknowledged as a minister. ‘They have no 
dispensing power. If “ any one among them 
should oppose or condemn” such a brother or 
sister who conscientiously holds the opinion, 
that he or she is called to the ministry, accord- 


}ing to the sixth month epistle, such an oppo- 
| ser should be separated from their communion. 


Neither have they any right to show their dis- 
unity, whena member kneels in vocal prayer, 

however much they may disapprove of such 
prayer, because it would be an open mark of 
opposition. On one occasion, before the se- 
paration, Abraham Lower held up the Green 
Street meeting as the most orderly in Philadel- 
phia quarter; in proof of which he adverted 
to and reprobated the circumstance of some 
Friends of two of the other meetings keeping 
their seats in disapprobation of the vocal pray- 
ers of certain persons. Hence they cannot 
consistently resort to such measures amongst 
themselves. All have an unshackled right to 
preach or pray when and what they please. 

They all prefess to follow the light within, 

this they say is their only fundamental principle. 
Whatever anyone says his light leads him 
into, another cannot deny. Elias Hicks 
every one requires a different law. ‘The 
law in me, can be no law for another. An 
appeal to the holy Scriptures, in case of di- 
versity of opinion or practice, would be absurd 


says 


in them. ‘Admonitor affirms that the Bible 
is no test of doctrines, except in non- 
essentials, and another writer among them 


says “that all scripture, no matter by whom 
written, must succomb to, and be tested by 
that divine light in the soul, and it can be no 
further obligatory than it is found to accord 
Every one tests and interprets the 
Scripture by his particular light or law, or ra- 
ther according to his fancy, and therefore with 
them there can be no erroneous “*explications,”” 
He says his is right, and his neighbour cannot 
deny it; and if he did, he would be an opposer 
and liable to be separated from their commu- 
nion. Should he assert that Jesus Christ 
‘** was no more than any other Israelite,’ that 
the Almighty could not set him above us, that 
the light which ** was in him,” is no rule for 
another, and therefore that his precepts are not 
binding upon him, I am. at a loss to perceive 
how the Hicksites could condemn the doctrine 
or the preacher. In fact, the doctrines of E. 
Hicks, whose followers they are, must lead to 
this conclusion. Upon their principles, no 
man could be censured for denying the pre- 
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cepts of Christ altogether, and rejecting them FOR THE FRIEND. |hearts, souls, and spirits before the Lord ; 
as a criterion of right and wrong both in doc- DIVINE WORSHIP. then our hearts began to delight in the Lord, 
trine and practice. Every thing which developes the character} and in his way that he had cast up, and with 


In the “ Christian Inquirer” of 1826, for} of the early Friends is interesting to their} great fervency and zeal; then we began to 
which John Comfort, jr. of Bucks county,| descendants. John Burnyeat’s account of the! seek after him, and to meet oftener together 
was advertised an agent in Pennsylvania, these} first religious exercises, which he and his| than before, our hearts being so affected with 
conclusions are confirmed. <A correspondent| companions experienced, exhibits a degree of| the presence of that blessed power that daily 
says, “ Jesus was but a man, and Christ must] earnestness which would be productive of si-| broke forth amongst us in our meetings, 
and could only be a spirit. Mankind are} milar good fruits, were it felt and persevered in| through which we wefe greatly comforted, 
grossly misled by mistaking these terms, there-| by the professors of the same faith. The) strengthened and edified ; for it was that same 
by placing all their faith and hope on what a coldness and the apathy which have paralysed|comforter our biessed Lord promised he 
dead person did do eighteen hundred years} so many who have hardly sufficient’energy to| would pray the Father for, and which the Father 
ago, instead of what a living principle ever pre-| break off their worldly pursuits, and come to} should send, John 14. 16. and 26. 
sent will do.”’ “Now it was given to the Mee | worship, would not be known amopgst us. Our “And thus being gathered by the Lord 
Jesus, to see clearly who this Christ or Mes- religious meetings, composed of those who were| Jesus Christ, that great shepherd and bishop 
siah was, that the prophets of old predic ted| hungering and thirsting for the bread of life,| of our souls, we became his sheep, and did 
should appear, and he accordingly proclaimed | would again be reasons of frequent thanks-| learn to know his voice, and follow him, and 
not only to his brethren the Jews, but to the} giving and praise in the presence of Him who} he gave unto us eternal life, and manifested 
Gentiles too, that the Christ within them, was/is always in the midst of them that meet to-| the riches of his graee in our hearts, by which 
the true and only Messiah ever to be expect- | gether in his name, and not in form only. we were saved through faith, and delivered 
ed, and was the very Christ the prophets and) ‘And when we were thus in our deep} from that wrath, fear, and terror, which had 
wise men of old predicted would appear.”’| fears, and our minds not well acquainted with| been so weighty upon our souls, and in measure 
Here our Lord is pronounced to be but a man, | either right striving, out of self, in the light| from the power of that death that had reigned, 
a dead person, and therefore not the Christ.| and seed of life that doth prevail and give the| and made us miserable and wretched, and came 

“Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is| entrance, or true waiting or standing still out] to partake of that life wherein the blessedness 
the Christ?”’” According to these opinions of the! of our own thoughts, willings, and runnings| doth consist ; and so then the Lord becoming 
Hicksites, he required a divine revelation to dis-| which doth not obtain, the Lord sent his ser-| our shepberd, he taught us, and Jed us forth 
cover to him who Christ was, as muchas Peter} vants (who had learned of him) to direct us in| into green pastures, where we did feed and 
or Paul. He was no more the true Messiah| what to wait, and how to stand still out of our) rest together with great delight. O the joy, 
than either of them. Dr. Gibbon’s Berean|own thoughts and self-strivings in the light) the pleasure, and the great delight that our 
asserts, “he was but an instrument and ser rant| that did discover, who often did exhort us to) hearts were overcome with many times in our 

of God; and ** the doctrine whieh makes abide and dwell in the judgment that we re-| reverent and holy assemblies! how were our 
Jesus Christ the foundation of every Christian} ceived therein, and by them as we had been| hearts melted as wax, and our souls poured 
doctrine, is, in short, among the darkest doc-| turned to the light, so was our understandings} out as water before the Lord, and our spirits 
trines that has ever been introduced into the) informed, and we got to some degree of staid-|as oyl, ‘frankincense, and myrrh offered up 
Christian church.”’ 2 vol. 259. If their light | ness in our minds, which before had been as! unto the Lord as sweet incense. when not a 
leads them to entertain such opinions of the| the troubled sea, and a hope began to appear| word oulwardly in all our assembly has been 
blessed Saviour, and the foundation of the|in us, and we met together often, and waited) uttered! And then did the Lord delight to 
Christian religion, they would have but little|to see the salvation of God, (which we had} come down into his garden, and walk in the 
ground to condemn those who reject him and|heard of) that he w ould work by his own) midst of the beds of spices, and he caused the 
his doctrines altogether. | pow er. And after we had met together for! north-wind to awake, and the south-wind to 

Page 62 of the same work says, “ And I am| some time, as we had seasons and opportuni-| blow upon his garden, and the pleasant show- 
strongly of the mind, that the necessity will be/ ties, and also sought the Lord with travelling | ers to descend, for the refreshing of his tender 
seen of abandoning a good deal of the ancient! spirits both night and day, when we were at! plants, that they might grow still more and 
figurative language of Se ripture, which from) our callings, and upon our beds, (for we could! more. And now unto then? that had known 
its age, and the change of circumstances, is|not cease, our souls were so afflicted) being in| the night of sorrow, was the joyful morning 
liable to constant misappre hension, and thus of} our assemblies exercised in the living judg-| come, according to that ancient experience of 
promoting and perpetuating errors’’—* to give| ment that sprung in the light in our souls, and} David, Psal. 30. 5. and such as had been in 
thee a hint of my meaning—I apprehend that! looking for the salvation of God, the wonder-| the foregoing deep afflictions, tossings, and 
the twofuld use of the term Christ, to indicate| ful power from on high was revealed amongst| distresses, came to witness the fulfilling of that 
a God and a man, has led to much of the con-} us, ‘and many hearts reached therewith, and| great gospel promise; ‘O thou afflicted, tossed 
fusion that has prevailed in Christendom on| melted, before the God of the whole earth,| with tempest, and not comforted ; behold I 
that subject.” This is the sentiment of the |and great dread and trembling fell upon many,} will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay 
writer, who says the Se ripture must succumb|and the very chains of death were broken| thy foundations with sapphires; and I will 
to the light in the soul of man; and it plainly|thereby, the bonds loosed, and many souls} make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of 
indicates what kind of light he is led by, which! eased and set at liberty, and the prisoners of| carbune les, and all thy borders of pleasant 
charges them with promoting and perpetuating | hope began to come forth, and they that had| stones, and all thy children shall be taught of 
errors. ‘This corresponds with the doctrines) sitten in darkness to show themselves, and|the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
preac hed by an acknowledged minister of the| the promises of the Lord came to be fulfilled) children: In righteousness shalt thou be 
Hicksites at Hopewell, Virginia, within the| unto many, spoken of by Isaiah the prophet,} established, thou shalt be far from oppression, 
lasttwo years. After commenting on “ the|Isa. 49. 9. and Isa. 42. 7. and 61. 23. and) for thou shall not fear; and from terror, for 
change of circumstances’’ which time had pro-|some taste of the oyl of joy came to be wit-| it shall not come near thee,’ Isa. 54. 11, 12, 
duced, he stated that he believed the time had] nessed, and a heavenly gladness entered the! 13, 14. 
nearly arrived, when it would be proper to| hearts of many, who in the joy of their souls} “ And thus then, as his children and bless- 
discontinue the use of the terms, * our Lord) broke forth in praises unto the Lord, so that!ed family, we still did continue to meet to- 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,’’—*“ it was like wnnslthe tongue of the dumb, which Clhirist the| gether twice inthe week, or oftener, and in his 
shipping a dead image which existed 1800] healer of our infirmities did unloose, began to! name and holy fear, being gathered together, 
years ago.’’ Shocked with frequently hearing| speak and utter the wonderful things of God, his promise we did witness, according to 
such blasphemous sentiments, many of the|and great was the dread and glory of that) Matth. 18. 20. he was in the midst of us, and 

members were driven from the meeting, until! power, that one meeting after another was! did honour our assemblies with his heavenly 
the house was left, as I have been informed,} grac iously and richly manifested amongst us,! power and presence ; and that was our great 
in possession of those who could relish thes se| to the breaking, tendering, and melting of our delight, and the sweetness of it did wonder- 

deistical opinions. Ss. 
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fully engage our souls to love him, and our 
hearts to wait upon him ; for we did find the 
ancient experience of the church true, as tes- 
tified in the scripture, because of the savour 
of thy good ointments,‘ thy name is as ointment 
poured forth, therefore do the virgins love 
thee.’ 

** And growing thus into this experience of 
the goodness of the Lord, and of the sweet- 
ness, glory, and excellency of his power in 
our assemblies, we grew in strength and zeal 
for our meetings more and more, and valued 
the benefit thereof more than any worldly 
gain ; yea, it was unto some more than our 
appointed food: And thus containing, we 
grew more and more into an understanding 
of divine things and heavenly mysteries, 
through the openings of the power that was 
daily amongst us, and wrought sweetly in our 
hearts, which still united us more and more 
unto God, and knit us together in the perfect 
bond of love, of fellowship and membership, 
so that we became a body compact, made up 
of many members, whereof Christ himself be- 
came the head, who was with us, and did rule 
over us, and so further gave gifts unto us, by 
which we still came to be enlarged, and fur- 
ther opened, that we might answer the end 
for which he had raised us up, and so far 
blessed us, and sanctified us through his word 
that dwelt in our souls ; and so we keeping 
still in our zeal, and unto our first love, and 
keeping our meetings, and not forsaking the 
assembling ourselves together, as the manner 
of some was of old, whose example the apos- 
tle exhorted the saints not to follow, the 
Lord’s power still continued with us, and was 
renewed daily in our meetings, by thé open- 
ings of which, our undstandings were still) 
more enlarged into the mysteries of life and | 
hidden things of God, so that many through 
the favour of God, grew in their gifts, and had | 
their mouths opened, and so became instru- | 
ments in the Lord’s hand to bear witness unto | 
the world of the day of the Lord that was| 
broken forth again, even of the great and no-| 
table day that Joel had prophesied of, and} 
Peter bore witness unto ; and also they were| 
sent to bear witness against the world, and) 
its evil deeds, with all the false religions with 
which mankind had covered themselves 
withal in the darkness and apostacy which 
had spread over them, and now was seen and | 
discovered by the light and day of God.” 
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Not doubting that the sympathies of our dis- 
tant subscribers have been fully enlisted in the 
cause of the southern Indians, we conclude 
that of course they will be solicitous to know 
the result of the public notice, which we copied | 
into our number for last week, and shall there- 
fore transfer from Poulson’s Daily Advertiser 
of 13th inst. the account of proceedings, which 
took place. Perhaps it may not be beside our 
proper business to propose to the considera- 





tion of our readers throughout the country,| 
the propriety of obtaining similar meetings and} 
remonstrances in other places. 
ing they should fail in the hope of being in-| 
struinental to save the country from so foul a} 
stain, they will at least possess the conscious-| 
ness of having done what they could. 
understand that measures of the kind have al-| 
ready been taken at Trenton and Woodbury, 
N. Jersey. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

At a very humerous meeting of the citizens of the 
city of Philadelphia, and its adj6ining districts, held 
at the hall of the Franklin Institute, on the 11th of 
January, 18307 “for the purpose offconsidering the 
propriety of memorializing congress that in any mea- 
sure of the government, in reference to the Cherokee 
and other nations of Indians, the faith of the United 
States towards them may be inviolably preserved.” 
On motion of Robert Ralston, the venerable bishop 
White was requested to preside, who, on taking the} 
chair, made the following address: — 

Fellow citizens: 1 solicit your indulgence, while, | 
with brevity, | state to you the reasons of my con- 
senting to the proposed honour, of presiding at chia 
meeting, held with the view of having a bearing on 
civil legislation. What lam doing, is alien from the 
habits of my life; and may be thought not in agree- 
ment with the decorum suited to the clerical charac- 
ter. 5 

Being of the opinion, that the mghts of the citi-} 
rons are ot merged in what is appropriate to the| 
ministry of the gospel; aud knowing, that the pos-| 
session of constitutional rights cannot but exact the 
discharge of correspondent duties; I have always| 


; 
held myself not only privileged, but bound to deciare| 
| 


my sentiments, and to accommodate to them my 
votes, on public measures of importance. On the} 


If by thus do-| 


Wel 


congress that the faith of the United States may be 
inviolably preserved towards them. 

2. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
submit to this meeting the draft of a memorial to 
congress, in accordance with the principles of the 
foregoing resolution. 

The following gentlemen compose the committee : 

Bishop White, the Chairman of the Meeting. 
William M. Meredith, Dr. Jonas Preston, 
Robert Ralston, Edward Bettle, 

Peter S. Duponceau, Thomas M. Pettit, 
William Rawle, Roberts Vaux, 
Robert Smith, H. J. Williams. 

The committee submitted to the meeting the fol- 
lowing memorial. (This memorial will be pub- 
lished hereafter.) 

Dr. Ely proposed the following amendment to 
the memorial: 

* That it is with deep regret we have learned that 
a proposition has been made in the senate of the 
United States, * that the committee on Indian affairs 
should be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of modifying the laws of the United States, for the 
reguiation of trade and intercourse with the In- 
dians, so as to exempt expressly from their operation 
the territory occupied by any Indians within a state 
over whom as tribes or individuals the laws of the 
state have been, or may be extended, by the legisla- 
ture thereof,’ 

“Your memorialists view this proposed resolution 
as designed to introduce a system of measures, 
which will be hostile at the same time to the best 
interests of the Indians resident within the United 
Statos, and to numervus suvlemu treaties which have 
been formed between the United States and these 
Indians. 

“ Your memorialists apprehend, that the state of 
Georgia is bound by her own plighted faith with the 
Indians, nof to intrude upon their lands, within the 


chartered limits of Georgia; and that by covenant 


other hand, aware of the mischiets produced by the| engagement wyth the Indians, to which the state 
meddling of ecclesiastical politicians, | have thought,| of Georgia has’acceded, the United States are bound 
that to others than to ministers of the gospel, the|to prevent all white people from entering upon, or 


community should look for the taking of the lead,| 
on questions relative to their civil interests. 

If it should seem a departure from this principle, 
that I am now to take my seat in the chair behind | 
me, my defence is in the nature of the subject, which 
1as brought us together on this occasion. It is, that 
we may exercise the constitutional privilege of ex-| 
pressing our sense, on a question expected to come | 
before the federal legislature, relative to interests not 
of ordinary occurrence; but directed to a measure, in 
contrariety to the imperious claims of justice, to very 
affecting appeals to our humanity. and to the faith 
of the nation, often pledged to a helpless and unof- 
fending people, in rightful possession of the territory 
from which they are threatened to be withdrawn. 

In the opinion of him who addresses you, it will not| 
he superstitious to entertain the fear, that such an act} 
of government, should it be put forth, may draw} 
down on us some of the calamities, by which the 
righteous Ruler of the world, in the ordinary course 
of his providence, often causes, that a national sin| 
shall be the beginning of a series of national suffer-| 
ings, ending in the prostration of legitimate and free 
government, 
~ For these reasons, I consider the object before us 
as claiming, that for the accomp ishing of it, nmol 
heart should feel, every voice should be raised, and 
there should be put forth every energy; with mode- 
ration, but in such a direction, as is the most likely | 
to be efficient. 





Roperts Vaux and Henry J. Witiiams were then| 
appointed secretaries. 

The meeting was addressed by Wm. M. Meredith, | 
who, in conclusion, moved the following resolutions, 
which were seconded and supported by T. M. Pettit, 
and on the question being put, unanimously agreed to. 

1. Resolved, Txat in the opinion of this meeting 
the conduct of the United States, towards the Jn- 
dians, is deeply interesting to our national charac-| 
ter; that their present condition makes a most 
powerful appeal to our sympathies ;—that it would! 
be as cruel as unjust to compel them to abandon the | 
graves of their fathers, and seek a home in a distant 
land ; and that it is expedient at this time to petition! 

{ 


| What does the executive intend to do with us? 


settling in, any of the Cherokee lands. 

** Your memorialists therefore earnestly pray, that 
the honour of our nation may be preserved by an in- 
violable adherence to all her covenant arrange- 
meuts; that none of the Indian tribes may be re- 
moved from their present reservations without their 
free consent; that, if it shall be found practicable, 
some covenant may be made between the United 
States, the state-of Georgia, and the Cherokee In- 
dians, resident in Georgia, whereby those Indians 
shall be adinitted to all the rights and privileges of 
citizens; and that until the Cherokees shall thus 
voluntarily become citizens, or voluntarily cede their 
rights of soilto the United States, no state govern- 
ment by its agents may be permitted to molest them,” 

On motion, the committee above named, were 
directed to incorporate the substance of Dr. Ely’s 
amendment in the memorial. 

Whereupon; on motion, the memorial as amend- 
ed, was unanimously adopted, and directed to be 
transmitted, under the signature of the president 
and secretaries to both houses of congress. 

[Signed] Rogperts Vaux, , 


H. J. Wicwiams, Secretaries. 





The Cherokee Phenix of December 30th, says— 
* We have the unpleasant task to inform our read- 


jers, that the secrvtary of war has countermanded 


his late order for the removal of the intruders. 
To 
wear us out by degrees undoubtedly. It is too 
much to be treated thus when we have to bear con- 
tinually the insufferable acts of abandoned white 
men, who are preying upon us. Where is the faith 
and justice of the nation, if treaties are thus to be 
distégarded merely because the state of Georgia has 
alleged an unfounded claim to a portion of our 
country? We repeat what we have heretofore said, 


|if the state has any claim, let her first establish that 


claim upon equitable principles, not by such dis- 
graceful proceedings which has characterized her 
conduct, in the mean time let intruders be kept at a 
distance. This would be justice, and we could have 
no complaint to make, 
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